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TEUTONIC "ELEVEN" AND "TWELVE." 

THE generally accepted explanation of the words for 
eleven and twelve in the Teutonic group of languages 
identifies the second element with that of the Lithuanian 
venu-lika, dvy-lika, etc., and derives this from a root, liq, 
leiq, loiq, seen in Latin linquo, Greek XtTr-elv, etc. Accord- 
ing to this explanation, these Teutonic words are compounds 
of oino- and duo- with a stem liqi- (Teut. libi-), "remainder," 
and mean literally "remainder of one (or two)": "one (or 
two) over (ten)." 

As far as I have observed, this explanation is usually given 
dogmatically as if it were subject to no objection. Its gen- 
eral acceptance seems to be due to the analogy of the 
Lithuanian forms and to the supposed aptness of the mean- 
ing of the phrase to express the numeral idea. But there are 
serious objections to it both as to the meaning and as to the 
identification of the Lithuanian and the Teutonic words. 
That a primitive man might express " eleven " by holding 
up both hands for ten and following this with one finger for 
the added unit needs no proof, but if he accompanied the 
gesture (or replaced it) by a phrase, we- should expect the 
meaning to be " addition of one " rather than " remainder of 
one." The gesture that denotes one is a process of addition, 
as is also the mental action that it expresses, and it would 
surely be strange if the accompanying phrase expressed the 
result of a process of subtraction. It is possibly in conse- 
quence of the feeling that the meaning thus obtained is not 
quite suitable, that some of those that accept the identifica- 
tion of the Teutonic and Lithuanian forms do not express 
themselves with any confidence in regard to the derivation 
from a root liq. 1 

1 E.g. Kluge, Paul's GrunJriss, I. 404. 
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Again, the passage of an Indo-European guttural into a 
labial as early as the Teutonic period is positively denied by 
some of the ablest students of phonology, and certainly needs 
more evidence than has yet been brought forward before we 
can accept it without hesitation. All the words cited in 
proof of such a development show some peculiarity that 
makes it easier to explain them as exceptional forms due 
to assimilation or dissimilation ; the only exception is found 
in the two numeral forms now under consideration. The 
same words, too, show anomalous forms in other groups, and 
no one of them, I believe, is without dialectic by-forms, in 
which the guttural sound is kept in Teutonic. Lastly, the 
number of words in which the assumed labialization is found 
is very small, while the regular representation of Indo- 
European q by h or hw is very frequent. These reasons cer- 
tainly furnish a strong presumption against the passage of 
IE. q into f ox t as early as the Teutonic period, and conse- 
quently against the identification of the Teutonic and the 
Lithuanian forms. That a guttural may pass into a labial 
at a later date is beyond dispute ; the occasional /-sound in 
modern English words that had the guttural h in the older 
period is a recent instance. 

It was perhaps this difficulty of identifying the stems of 
Teutonic -lib~i and Lithuanian -lika that led Brugmann 1 to 
derive the former from a root lip, leip, loip, though he keeps 
the same notion of " remainder " which had been assumed 
for the Lithuanian. This meaning is suggested, it would 
seem, by the modern German bleiben, a compound of the 
root lip, which appears in its older form in Gothic bi-leiban, 
OHG. be-liban, OE. be-lifan. But it is not altogether clear 
that the idea of "remainder" can be legitimately given to a 
noun derived from the simple root. It seems reasonably cer- 
tain that the idea of a remainder or surplus, a portion left 
after something has been removed, what is left after some- 
thing has been measured off, is found in the compounds only, 
and is due to the adverbial prefix used rather than to the 
meaning of the verb-stem. Cases that seem to suggest this 

1 Grundriss, II. 487. 
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are German Ueber-bleibsel compared with iibrig; Eng. re- 
mainder compared with Lat. maneo ; Latin super-esse, su- 
perare, and scores of others, that suggest that the idea 
seems to spring out of super or iiber or over rather than 
from the verb-stems with which these and similar prefixes 
are compounded. The derivation of -libi from a root lip re- 
moves the phonological difficulty, to be sure, but as has just 
been shown, it is not certain that the meaning of "remain- 
der" can legitimately be assumed for it, and if it could, 
there would still be left the inappropriateness of meaning 
mentioned above. We naturally expect here, as in any other 
case, a word meaning "addition" rather than "remainder," 
and this meaning, I think, can be properly assumed for a 
noun libi, derived from the root lip. 

This root is found in Sanscrit in the verb limp-ami, " I 
smear," "I cleave or stick to," and in the noun lipi-, "smear- 
ing." In Lithuanian the same root gives lip-ti, defined by 
Kurschat as "kleben," "kleben bleiben," "ankleben," and a 
long list of derivatives and compounds, all of which contain 
the idea of stickiness or sticking fast, which passes in one or 
two cases into that of "anhanglich" or " anhanglichkeit," as 
given by Kurschat. In the Teutonic Group the root is rep- 
resented by the compound be-litan (see above), " stick," 
"remain." Greek has Xwro?, "fat," and Xnrapo?, "shining," 
and Old Bulgarian lip-na-ti, " stick." 

The older meaning of the root seems to be that of " smear- 
ing," as we find it in Sanscrit. Greek derivatives show a 
transition to "that which is smeared," "fat," or the result of 
smearing, "shining." In the Balto-slavic Group the notion 
is that of "stickiness," of gluing something to another, while 
in Teutonic the predominant notion is that of being stuck 
fast, of remaining fixed in a place. This development of 
sense is a natural one and occasions no difficulty; analogies 
are plentiful and need not be cited. 

Now it is an easy step from the verbal idea, " to stick," 
"to adhere to," or the corresponding action-noun "adher- 
ing," to the concrete notion of that which adheres or is 
stuck on. Examples are plentiful : e.g. section, the act of 
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cutting or "a portion cut off" ; cutting, the act or a branch 
cut off for planting ; washing, the act or that which is 
washed ; addition, the act or the portion added. It does 
not seem bold, therefore, to suppose that the noun lipi, 
which in Sanscrit means a " smearing," may have passed 
into Teutonic with the meaning which the corresponding 
verb-stem has in that group, a "sticking on," a "fastening 
to," and then "that which is stuck on or fastened to another 
thing," an addition. It may be added that Lithuanian lip- 
snus, "anhanglich," suggests that lipi-, if it could be cited 
from that language, would mean "Anhang" and show the 
same development of meaning. 

If this sense be accepted as legitimately derived from the 
root assumed, the explanation of ain-libi, tiva-libi, is easy. 
They are adjectives, compounds of the class called by Whitney 
in his Sanskrit Grammar "appositional possessives." He 
gives as examples, among others, dcva-parna, "horse-wing," 
i.e. having horses as wings (epithet of a chariot) ; indra-sakhi, 
having Indra as friend, "befriended by Indra." So ain-libi, 
twa-libi mean " having one (or two) as an addition," "increased 
by one (or two)." Thus our ancestors when they wished to 
say eleven and lacked a word to express it, resorted to the 
phrase "ten increased by one." Such a phrase is quite as 
suitable to express the idea as the "forty stripes save one" 
that Paul received of the Jews, or Latin phrases like duo-de- 
viginti, or the Sanscrit expression cited by Brugmann {Grundr. 
II. 488), astadhikanavatis, " a ninety increased by eight," i.e. 
ninety-eight. The loss of the noun ten from the phrase, 
when once it had become established, and the use of the re- 
maining part with the sense of the whole, is so common a 
phenomenon that it needs only to be mentioned. Modern 
English furnishes analogies in plenty: e.g. quart (i.e. quarter 
of a gallon), quarter (of a dollar), the Fourth (of July), etc. 

This explanation contributes nothing, of course, to clear up 
the Lithuanian forms. It only shows that if the noun lipi- 
shares the development of meaning which we find in the verb 
and other derivatives of the root lip, its sense in Teutonic is 
"addition," and that we can in this way secure a simple 
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explanation of eleven and twelve, without resorting to a 
doubtful phonological law or assuming a primitive meaning 
that lacks the essential element of fitness. Whether Lithu- 
anian dvy-lika, etc., contain a derivative of the root liq, and 
whether it is possible or probable that the phrase " remainder 
of one" would be used in primitive times to express the idea 
of eleven, are questions still left open, though such questions 
can be answered affirmatively with less confidence if the 
analogy of the Teutonic forms cannot be cited. 

F. A. Blackburn. 

University of Chicago, Jan. 26, 1897. 



ON THE HILDEBRANDSLIED. 

IN his review of Gallee, ' Altsachsische Sprachdenkmaler,' 
Englische Studien, XXII, p. 262 ff., F. Kluge takes 
occasion to express his opinion on the dialect of the Hilde- 
brandslied. He considers the manuscript text as funda- 
mentally High German. The t which stands for HG. t as 
well as for HG. z(z), — then mostly double (tt), — he sup- 
poses to represent two different sounds, both HG. In the 
latter case, namely, it should stand for Germanic t, which had 
already been shifted towards the HG. z(z), but had not yet 
reached this final phase. Thus, the OS. element would be 
reduced to a minimum, and Gallee was right in excluding 
the poem from his OS. documents. 

Kluge's explanation of this / is untenable. It presupposes a 
condition of affairs much more archaic than the manuscript in 
other respects reveals, and very archaic indeed it would have 
to be, a t standing both for HG. z and 3, and consequently 
antedating the HG. split of Germanic t. The text has d for 
West Germanic /> next to exclusively, it has consistently t 
for West Germanic cF, it has uo for Germanic 0; a practically 
unshifted Germanic t is not compatible with such features. 

If, however, Kluge takes the t to represent a somewhat 
later phase, more nearly like the normal HG. z and 3, we 



